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HOW TO MAKE PRIZE-WINNING PICTURES 


As you study the advice of some of today’s most 
successful photographers in the articles they have 
prepared especially for this book you will find 
that there is a secret to making prize-winning 
pictures that can be summed up in two simple 
rules that every photographer should know. 

First, a picture is only as good as the thinking 
that goes into it. What you, the photographer, 
have to say and how well you say it in your pic¬ 
tures are the keys to fine photography. All the 
technical skill in the world will not make a prize¬ 
winner of a dull, trite subject. A fine picture must 
come from your brain and your heart, not just 
from the camera. Learning to “see” pictures is 
the first step to becoming a photographer. 

Complete mastery of your camera and equip¬ 
ment to make it do exactly what you want is the 
second important key. Here, practice is the 
secret. You must learn to operate your camera 
effectively as automatically as you brush your 
teeth or get dressed. Only when you have this 
control over your equipment are you free to con¬ 
centrate on the more important aspects of 
creating pictures,. 

Neither of these skills alone is worth much. 
Just as the ability to typewrite does not alone 
qualify a man to write a great novel or poem, 
mastery of the technical aspects of photography 
alone does not make one a photographer. And 
conversely, the greatest artist alive will not make 
prize photographs until he learns to make the 
camera do his bidding. 

How good a camera do you need to make fine 
pictures? Let’s put it this way. A skilled car¬ 
penter can build a house with only a hammer 
and saw. But he will build a better house more 
easily if he has all the tools that his skill has 
trained him to use. A great photographer can 
turn out some fine pictures with the simplest box 
camera. But he can make better photographs, 
consistently, more easily with a camera that offers 
him the features he has learned to use. Being 
practical, a camera is no more than a tool which 
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enables the photographer to reproduce his think¬ 
ing and seeing on film. If his interest stops at 
snapshots, he requires only a simple camera. If 
he seriously wants to make fine pictures, and 
has even modest talent, he needs equipment that 
is versatile enough to solve any problems he may 
encounter in his picture-making. 

How much should you pay for a good camera? 
The answer obviously depends upon personal 
considerations as well as the extent of your photo¬ 
graphic interests. But remember, with cameras 
as with watches and other precision equipment, 
you get what you pay for. There are few bar¬ 
gains that are safe investments. But if you buy 
well-known brands from a reputable dealer, you 
can be sure of receiving fair value for whatever 
you pay. 

A good camera will last for years. Thus, the 
original cost becomes only a small fraction of 
the price of each picture. So it is penny-wise 
and pound-foolish to skimp on the camera and 
burn up the savings in wasted film and unsatis¬ 
factory pictures. 

In the rear of the book, you will find a com¬ 
plete description of the Graflex-made equipment 
used by the authors of the articles in this book 
as well as many prominent press photographers, 
illustrators, explorers, scientists, commercial pho¬ 
tographers, industrial and police cameramen and 
hundreds of thousands of amateurs. 

This equipment is not designed nor recom¬ 
mended for beginners or snapshooters. But we 
believe that any one seriously interested in fine 
photography will find that the precision con¬ 
struction and many versatile features of Graflex- 
made cameras make them ideal all-purpose 
equipment. This is the reputation Graflex has 
built in over half a century of designing and 
manufacturing fine photographic equipment. 

This book is published especially to help you 
better your pictures and increase your enjoy¬ 
ment of photography. We hope we have suc¬ 
ceeded in doing just that. 
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Unusual camera angle adds excitement and story¬ 
telling quality to this fine picture. 



Two perfect examples of the split-second timing 
which can make a prize-winning photo. 



ACTION PICTURES 

By Robin Garland, Graflex Photo Journalism Department 

Why is it today that the great majority of prize¬ 
winning photographs are action pictures? Is it 
because we all like to take part in activity and 
to watch lively things? From the "sidewalk su¬ 
perintendents'” gallery at a building construction 
project to the fast inning of baseball, we all like 
the vigorous sight of our neighbors and friends 
moving about—working and playing. 

Not many years ago it was nearly impossible 
to capture fast action in pictures. Today, with 
the advent of improved cameras, shutters, lenses 
and films, taking action pictures is as much fun 
as playing golf, tennis, sailing or any sport. And 
you have something tangible to bring back again 
and again a reminder of your enjoyment. 

As is wise in any new sport let's look to the 
professionals for our fundamentals. For day to 
day picture-taking, the American press photog¬ 
rapher probably has the widest variety of pro¬ 
fessional experience in making outstanding ac¬ 
tion pictures. Let's ask some of these men for 
their advice, photographers who are famous in 
their own right for prize-winning pictures. 

Chief Photographer Murray Becker, of the 
Associated Press advises, "It's a good idea to 
know specifically what you are after in an action 
picture ... to be able to size up the best possible 
vantage point for a clean, story-telling shot, and 
to be on the spot as the action breaks." 

Dick Sarno, Director of Photography for the 
Hearst Newspapers travels widely, constantly 
working with his photographers. He tells us that 
"a good action picture may sometimes be a 
lucky shot, but more often is made by an alert 
photographer who has planned ahead to be at 
just the right spot for the action to hit its peak. 
The cameraman has to be constantly alert. When 
seconds count he must keep an eye toward or¬ 
iginality and composition under even the most 
nerve-wracking conditions." 

Frank Merta, Chief Photographer of Acme 
Newspictures, points out that "the photographer 
who shoots for the peak of action may have a 
fractional time lag and catch the most exciting 
part of the action." An example of that happy 
accident would be the receiver of a pass in a 
football game that fumbled and recovered. As 
he recovered, the expression of glee and the in- 
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tense muscular effort would make an exciting 
action picture. 

Taking the advice of the pros, let’s keep three 
main points in mind: 

1. Plan the kind of action picture you 
want for location, lighting and timing. 

2. Have your camera pre-focused and al¬ 
ways prepared to make the picture in 
a given area. 

3. Shoot for the peak of action or the part 
of it that will tell the best story. 

As an example of how you would apply these 
points, let’s say you plan to make an action picture 
of the winner at a track meet. Depending upon 
the circumstances of the event, you will want 
to make arrangements to be in such a position 
that you can register the expression of the con¬ 
testants as they hit the finish tape. You don’t 
want a picture of their backs. Possibly one side 
of the track will give better lighting than the 
other. By going to the track before the meet you 
can work out the best camera point; keeping in 
mind that a sea of faces will be in the back¬ 
ground on the side where the bleachers are lo¬ 
cated, and on the other side a handful of coaches 
and officials. Perhaps you can find a spot where 
you can get a clear background with plenty of 
unobstructed sky by shooting from a low camera 
angle. 

With position settled, figure out the shutter 
speed you will need to stop the action. The fast¬ 
er the speed, the wider you will have to open 
your diaphragm. This will restrict the area you 
can keep in sharp focus, so you will have to plan 
how much of the picture you want in critical 
focus. 

Finally, be ready to release the shutter just at 
the exact instant the action reaches its peak. If 
you plan to make a picture of the winner hitting 
the tape, remember you should allow a fraction 
of a second for the visual message to flash from 
your brain to the finger on the shutter release. 
If you miss the crucial moment, there is often no 
chance for a re-make. 

Velocity of a moving object, the angle and 
distance your camera is from it and the focal 
length of your lens all have a bearing on the 
shutter speed needed to stop motion. Most in¬ 
struction manuals have a table that will enable 
you to pick the right speed for various types of 
action. As a rough guide, figure that you will 
need 1/250 to 1/500 second exposure to stop 


running action close by and speeds of 1/500 to 
1/1000 second to stop racing cars, motorcycles, 
planes etc. However, you can frequently cap¬ 
ture action with a minimum of blurring at slow¬ 
er speeds by choosing your camera angle care¬ 
fully. A bit of blur is often preferable to frozen 
action for the added dramatic impact of speed. 

The angle from which you make your picture 
will have something to do with both the amount 
of subject matter you get in focus and how well 
you freeze action. As you stand by a highway 
you have probably noticed that as a car ap¬ 
proaches at high speed you can distinguish the 
details of the front of the car without difficulty. 
As the car gets near you and passes, it seems to 
move faster and details become blurred. Then 
as it draws away you can again see details of the 
rear quite clearly. If you move back fifty feet 
the car will seem to pass you at a slower speed 
and you will be able to see details more sharply. 

Bearing this in mind, you wouldn’t attempt to 
photograph a runner passing three feet directly 
in front of you. But as he comes at you almost 
head-on, you could stop the action easily. At any 
sporting event, it is wise to choose a vantage 
point where the action can be photographed 
coming straight or diagonally toward you rather 
than passing directly across your field of vision. 

Having selected your camera point and a dia¬ 
phragm aperture that will give you maximum 
depth of field under the existing light conditions 
at a sufficiently fast shutter speed to stop action, 
you can use the press photographer’s trick of 
“zone focusing’’. Rather than trying to re-focus 
constantly to keep the subject sharp, you will 
select a medium distance in the approximate area 
where the action will fall and rely upon your 
depth of field. As a rough example, which will 
vary according to the focal length of your lens, 
if your aperture is f/8 and you are focused on a 
point twenty-five feet away, everything from ap¬ 
proximately twenty to thirty-four feet will be in 
focus. This gives you considerable latitude while 
concentrating your attention on the exact instant 
at which you see the best picture possibility. 

Flash has many uses in action photography. 
While this subject is covered in detail in another 
part of this book, one caution should be includ¬ 
ed here. When photographing sports, particu¬ 
larly indoors, remember that a flashbulb fired 
in a player’s face can momentarily blind him for 
what may be a crucial moment. And a flashbulb 
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Anticipating a picture and composing it mentally 
before it happens is half the secret of fine sports pic¬ 
tures. You have to move and think fast. 

Knowing a sport well helps you foresee shots like 
this. Knowing your camera so well you can work 
it automatically insures your getting the photo. 
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left carelessly on the floor can be a dangerous 
obstacle. Before using flash at any sporting event, 
get approval to do so. Then be extremely careful 
how you use your flash and what you do with 
the bulbs. 

In this same respect, remember that you are 
welcome as a photographer at any public event 
only when you remain inconspicuous and ob¬ 
serve the basic rules of courtesy and sportsman¬ 
ship. Making yourself the center of attraction 
by running out on the playing area, blocking off 
spectators’ line of view, interfering with the play¬ 
ers and other thoughtless conduct not only will 
make you unwelcome in the future but also re¬ 
flects upon all other photographers. If there are 
news or professional photographers covering an 
event, try to stay out of their way too. Remember, 
they have a hard job to do and your interference 
will not make it easier. 

You may wonder how those action pictures of 
a football pass receiver are made. Often, if you 
know the team well, you can tell when a pass 
play will be used. Then it’s a matter of station¬ 
ing yourself about where you expect the pass to 
come, moving fast and shooting just as the ball 
is almost in his hands. Zone focusing will be a 
big help, as will the ability to shoot on the run. 
But no matter how excited you get, stay out of 
the player’s way. They can’t and won t look out 
for you, and you risk a smashed camera and 
broken bones if you are careless. Half the fun of 
taking action pictures is figuring out what is 
going to happen and where before it occurs. 
Don’t be disappointed if your batting average is 
low at first. It takes years of experience to make 
those pictures you admire in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Let’s look briefly at the subject of planned 
action. Suppose, for instance, you would like to 
make a picture of a horse clearing a jump. Here 
you know where your action is to take place, 
and approximately when. So you can concentrate 
on the fine points of making an effective shot. 

First figure the camera angle—low, about twen¬ 
ty feet from the hurdle at a forty-five degree po¬ 
sition. Set your shutter at 1/1000 second and 
focus on a spot about six feet in front of the 
hurdle. Don’t trip your shutter until you see the 
two hind feet above the bars. 

If you have the choice, be on the sunny side 
of a jump so you have the least shadows. It is 
not a good idea to use flash with animals under 
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such circumstances. In fact, do not even have 
a flash reflector on your camera since any glitter 
will make high-strung horses nervous. 

In a picture of a youngster racing in or out 
of the water, focus on a planned area and then 
have the child run towards that spot. In pictures 
of this sort, you can rehearse the action and re¬ 
peat it if necessary until you are satisfied. 

Have you ever wanted a lively picture of your 
dog as he stretches out at a full run? You can 
make such a side-view shot if you first plan a 
line of flight. Get down right on the ground and 
swing your camera with him as he races by, 
pressing the shutter release while the camera is 
in motion. The background will be blurred, in¬ 
creasing the sensation of speed, but if you use 
a fast shutter speed—preferably 1/1000 second— 
you will freeze the action so that every detail 
of the dog should be sharp and clear. This stunt 
of swinging the camera with the action is use¬ 
ful in photographing many types of extremely 
rapid action. It’s important to brace your body 
so that the motion of the camera is steady and 
that you swing at approximately the same speed 


as your subject. Swing your whole body from the 
waist for maximum steadiness. 

If your camera is not equipped with a wire 
finder, it is a good idea to make one if you plan 
to do much action photography. By checking 
against the ground glass or your present finder 
you can devise the proper shape and size finder 
to show you approximately the area your lens 
will see. A wire finder allows you to sight the 
subject quickly and to follow rapid action as it 
develops. 

Weve covered a great deal of ground rapidly 
in this chapter, so a brief summary of the impor¬ 
tant points to remember when making action 
pictures should be in order: 

Plan your picture beforehand. 

Plan your camera viewpoint and composition. 

Learn to focus and compute exposure almost 
automatically so you can concentrate on the 
picture. 

Be sure your shutter speed is fast enough to 
stop the action. 

Learn to anticipate a picture so your finger 
will trip the shutter at the exact critical moment. 
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Selecting the most dramatic instant, camera angle 
and shutter speed lift photos like this from the snap¬ 
shot class. 



Amateurs shoot the obvious. It takes a trained eye to 
see picture possibilities like this on the sidelines of a 
big event. 











CHILDREN 

By Constance Bannister 


Patience, a quick trigger finger and the ability to lead 
a child into unconscious, natural poses are the key¬ 
notes of prize baby pictures. 


A humorous commentary on children who would 
rather be anywhere but in front of a camera. 


I think any one can take prize-winning pictures 
of children—if they know and like children and 
have the simple technical rudiments of photogra¬ 
phy well under control. 

No matter what type of camera you use, get 
to know it well so you can work it automatically. 

I prefer a large reflex camera so you can follow 
your subject constantly on the ground glass and 
keep in sharp focus. Since it is often impossible 
to keep youngsters still, you must be spry enough 
to keep up with them. 

Lighting is mostly a matter of personal prefer¬ 
ence. Floodlights are fine if the subject doesn’t 
mind them since you can see the lighting effects. 
Flash enables you to catch even the most elusive 
expression and is easy on the child. 

Now to get to work. All babies are photogenic. 
But it is up to the photographer to find the best 
points. A very beautiful child may have a blank 
face, with little expression. So your job is to 
capture the beauty rather than work for ex¬ 
pressions. You can select the youngster’s eyes or 
hands, for instance, as the focal point of the pic¬ 
ture, or use costumes and settings that will set off 
the beauty. 

Other children may have lots of personality, 
but cannot qualify as beautiful. Study their ex¬ 
pressions and mannerisms to learn what will 
make you and others react with a smile or a tear. 
Then concentrate your camera on these points. 

There are millions of ideas for pictures right 
in your own back yard. You will never run out 
of material if you play along with your subject 
and don’t make a production of it. The minute 
a child gets tired and bored, stop work for a 
while. Keep your picture-making a game—you 
will have more fun and your subject will co¬ 
operate far better. If you get too tense in your 
work, most youngsters will sense it. They will 
freeze up or start to show-off, and good pictures 
will be impossible. 

It is almost impossible to make a child pose by 
ordering. You must keep the procedure fun and 
lead the youngster into the proper spot and pose 
so casually he doesn’t realize it is not a game. 
With babies, soft words and toys are often all the 
props necessary. With older children, ideal props 
are pets, flowers and outdoor settings where they 
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Two youngsters are four times as hard to photograph as one. Get them interested in each other so they will 
forget the photographer. Then watch for pictures and shoot fast. 


feel at home and relaxed, and can play naturally. 

With older children, it is nice to shoot for 
symbolism rather than expressions alone. For 
instance, a little boy sitting on the school steps 
with his books, one hand on his chin and a pencil 
in his mouth—wondering what all this education 
will lead to. Or a youngster struggling painfully 
through a violin lesson. In this way you increase 
the viewers' interest by telling a story instead of 
contenting yourself with “Look how cute Johnny 
is”. Every one loves children, but they also like 
4 story-telling pictures better than record shots. 

The fundamental rules for making prize-win¬ 
ning pictures of children are simple. Know your 
equipment so well you can forget about its op¬ 
eration. Make sure both you and your subject 
have fun during the picture session. Keep your 
subject as unconscious of the camera as possible. 
And try to make pictures that say something in¬ 
teresting to everybody, whether they know the 
youngster or not. 


A friendly approach, little fussing with equipment 
and other strain on the subject and an eye for an 
appealing pose pay dividends like this. 
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the camera. It would be conceit to assume that 
the photographer would always instinctively feel 
how they are in reality. 

A portrait is a statement, and one had better 
know exactly what he wants to say. A meeting 
before a portrait sitting, or at least some previous 
information, has always been a great help to me. 

But it is not enough to know what to say. One 
must know how to say it. It is wrong to think 
that only the message is important. Take King 
Lear’s and Macbeth’s most tragic lines and put 
them into Bob Hope’s mouth. You will see what 
the way of saying will do to them. 

This way of saying things in photography is 
called technique. It should never become a pur¬ 
pose in itself. Unfortunately there are photogra¬ 
phers who choose a particular technique as a 
kind of a personal trademark. Others show off 
their virtuosity by tricky lighting and unusual 
angles, in complete disregard of the nature of 
the subject. I have seen a delicate light-key pic¬ 
ture of a professional wrestler. Another photog¬ 
rapher used a mysterious low angle lighting for 
his portrait of a tax collector. 

In portraiture, technique should be used to 
emphasize the qualities the photographer wants 
to show in the subject. 

For a strong and dramatic face he will use a 
harsh and dramatic lighting. If he wants, for 
instance, to accentuate a tragic mood, he might 
raise the main light. It will put the eyes of the 
subject into shadows and make the cheeks look 
more hollow. 

For a soft and delicate face he will use a soft 
and diffused lighting and he will try to eliminate 
shadows by filling them in with light. 

He can bring out a characteristic feature by 
accentuating it with a high light; he can add an 
air of mystery by keeping big areas in the dark. 
He can give a flat lighting or he can create an 
almost three-dimensional effect. 

By placing the camera low, he can make a 
person appear taller; by placing it high, make 
a subject look shorter. By a low angle he can 
emphasize the jaws of a boxer; by a high angle, 
the brow of a writer. 

Even the choice of his photographic material 
can become means of characterization. He will 
select orthochromatic film for a highly realistic 
portrait and smooth panchromatic emulsion for 
a glamour shot of a film star. With contrasty 
paper, he can add sparkle and force to a dra¬ 



Candid portraits are often the best if the photogra¬ 
pher can foresee expressions that typify the person¬ 
ality, and shoot quickly. 


matic shot. By use of soft paper with a long 
scale of grays, he can emphasize the delicacy of 
a tender and delicate photograph. 

Even through cropping, characterization can 
be continued. By leaving a lot of space around 
the subject, the photographer can add calm to 
his picture; by a tight and out-of-balance crop¬ 
ping, he can make it more dynamic. 

These are only a few examples of the infinite 
possibilities which every step in producing a pic¬ 
ture gives us. 

But there are photographers who don’t take 
advantage of most of these possibilities. They 
use small candid cameras and work under light¬ 
ing conditions they find. The dark room work 
is usually done for them by somebody else. 

Besides the sensitiveness in the choice of the 
important instant, the candid photographer’s part 
of the characterization of the subject is very 
small. But because of the absence of intended 
characterization, the picture has an accent of sin- 
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The weather-beaten background and prominence of 
the subject’s gnarled hands are essential elements of 
this character study. 



Here the subject’s natural surroundings are skillfully 
used to tell the story of his personality and back¬ 
ground in a portrait. 




cerity and truth. Since nothing is emphasized, 
the onlooker has to rediscover what the photog¬ 
rapher has seen in the subject. This appeal to the 
sensitivity of the onlookers, the pleasure of 
searching and discovering, gives the candid 
photograph a characteristic charm. 

At its best, candid photography produces 
marvelous human documents. Very seldom does 
it produce a real portrait, i.e. the attempt to sum 
up a personality. 

On the other extreme are the too artistic pho¬ 
tographers who are more interested in conveying 
the image they have formed of the subject than 
in trying to capture his real likeness. They ar¬ 
range the subject’s pose; they tell him what 
expression he should have, and they use their 
entire arsenal of technique to produce the image 
they have already in their mind. Instead of a 
joint statement, the portrait becomes unilateral. 
The photographer states how, in his opinion, the 
subject ought to look. 

It seems to me that the truth lies, as often, 
between the two extremes. 

It is not necessary to force the sitter into a 
pose which is alien to him. On the contrary, the 
photographer’s aim should be to make the sub¬ 
ject feel as natural as possible, and to lead him 
into a mood which is his innermost expression. 
Sometimes silence will help the subject to find 
himself, sometimes it is conversation which the 
subject needs to overcome tenseness and self- 
consciousness. The skilled portrait photographer 
is a psychologist. He must have the ability to 
bring out the factors which he has found inter¬ 
esting or important in his analysis of his subject. 

When the important moment comes, when it 
seems to reflect the essence of the subject’s per¬ 
sonality, the photographer is ready to shoot with 
the right lighting against the right background 
and from the right angle. 

His work has force since he avoids the lack of 
emphasis of the candid photographer. Since, un¬ 
like the too artistic photographer, he has not 
invented anything, it also has the truth and au¬ 
thenticity of a human document. 

A good portrait can capture the imagination 
of people who know the sitter, be it a small 
family group or an entire nation. Nothing is 
more rewarding for a photographer than the 
knowledge that every thought one has of the 
subject will evoke the image the photographer 
has created. 
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PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 

By Georgia Engelhard 


What is Pictorial Photography? There are many 
definitions, many varied points of view on this 
controversial subject. Lets take a look at the 
Century Dictionary. It states that anything per¬ 
taining to the artistic is pictorial, also anything 
picturesque or graphic. 

Although some critics and salon judges con¬ 
demn certain subject matter as non-pictorial, 
their definition is often too narrow. If photo¬ 
graphed and printed in a suitable manner, almost 
any subject may lend itself to pictorial treatment. 
It is thus very largely not WHAT you photo¬ 
graph, but HOW you photograph it that really 
counts. 

Much too much emphasis has been placed on 
technique, on dark room manipulation, on the 
making of bromoil transfers, paper negatives and 
so on. Don't you think that I imply that tech¬ 
nique is not important. It is-but it should defi¬ 
nitely not be the prime consideration. Too many 


meaningless photographs, devoid of ideas, feel¬ 
ing or imagination have made the grade with 
salon judges because of high technical perfection. 
A straight enlargement from a negative cart be 
just as pictorial as a bromoil or a multiple print 
job which has taken weeks of work to produce. 
Any picture which is a really good one, a really 
pictorial one, should make the beholder exclaim: 
"There is a fine photograph", not: “What mar¬ 
velous print quality." The minute that the raw 
bones of technique are the first to attract atten¬ 
tion, rather than the photograph itself as an 
entity, it is questionable whether the work is a 
good one. 

Pictorial photography is photography which 
has vision, a sense of life and an idea behind it. 
When the photographer views that landscape, 
person or animal, he should have the desire to 
express feeling. To do so, he uses his knowledge 
of camera techniques, his knowledge of com- 
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and lighting are the ingredients with which the pictorial 
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position, lighting and exposure as tools to get his 
message across to the public. If he succeeds in 
imparting emotion to the onlooker through his 
pictures, then they may be considered pictorial. 
But I cannot stress too strongly that the desire 
for expression, plus love and understanding of 
subject matter are of vital importance. It is the 
photographer’s personal interpretation of his sub¬ 
ject, the sensitiveness with which he portrays its 
inner meaning and spirit which makes all the 
difference between a mere statement of fact and 
a picture which has life, spirit and soul. 

Haphazard snapshots rarely achieve pictorial 
excellence. Before you start to shoot, you must 
know what you want to express, must have a 
mental concept of the picture you wish to pro¬ 
duce. Occasionally you may have to work quick¬ 
ly, as in my case, when I was making a photo¬ 
graph which is now a Graflex ad. To capture a 
Trail Ride cavalcade against a mountain back¬ 
ground I had to shoot at high speed without the 
aid of tripod or ground glass composition. But 
the resulting photograph was not just a “lucky 
break,” as I had scouted out the location weeks 
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before, had predetermined camera angle, posi¬ 
tion and lighting, had decided at just what 
moment of the cavalcade’s progress across broad 
open meadows I would click the shutter. Cer¬ 
tainly, if you are not pressed for time, it is far 
better to use a tripod to insure maximum steadi¬ 
ness and resulting sharpness, to study composi¬ 
tion on the ground glass. For this latter purpose 
both the Graflex and Speed Graphic are ideal. 

Any work of art—and a pictorial photograph 
is a work of art, just as truly as a symphony, a 
poem or a painting—has a dominant mood. Con¬ 
sider what you feel about the subject you are 
going to portray: do you wish to impart a feeling 
of light and gaiety, or of gloom and sadness? Do 
you wish to express motion, or peace and quie¬ 
tude? Do you wish to impart a feeling of arid, 
burning heat, or of biting, bitter cold? Mood can 
be created not only by composition and juxta¬ 
position of tonal values, but also by selecting the 
right time of day, the right lighting. 

Your photograph should have a central theme. 
Unity is one of the requisites of pictorial photog¬ 
raphy. There may be a lot of detail in your sub- 



Even cold, drab industrial subjects offer pictorial 
possibilities to the photographer with an eye for in¬ 
teresting material. 


Not modern art, but simple recognition of the inter¬ 
esting shape and form of a sprouting onion. Pictorial 
subjects are everywhere. 









ject matter, but by careful composition and light¬ 
ing, you can make these details tie into the whole 
and contribute to the impact of the composition, 
instead of standing out by themselves as separate 
entities. Just as a painter, starting on a new 
canvas, sketches in essential lines and masses, 
so should your “mind’s eye” see these in the scene 
you are about to portray. Detail should be used 
to emphasize these lines and masses. For exam¬ 
ple, in a landscape or seascape, it is often effec¬ 
tive to use figures as notes of scale. But be sure 
that they are so placed and so lighted that they 
do not attract too much interest in themselves, 
but serve to intensify the idea and the mood of 
the composition. 

I am not going to enumerate the many cam¬ 
era and darkroom techniques which you may 
eventually find helpful to produce pictorial pho¬ 
tographs, because these are purely secondary—a 
means to an end. But in closing, let me reiterate 
that you MUST have feeling and emotion toward 
what you are photographing, and a desire to 
impart it to others. Lacking these qualities, your 
pictures will be purely record shots. 
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Clouds, lighting, the sweep of flowing lines and 
thoughtful composition of elements lift snapshots in¬ 
to the salon class. 



llillllllllllllll B 


Snow and lighting conspire to make pictorial material out of an otherwise commonplace scene. Here camera 
angle and time of day were all-important in achieving the desired effect. A good example of straight pho¬ 
tography with a minimum of darkroom control. 








ANIMAL PICTURES 


By Bert Clark Thayer, Noted Horse Photographer 

Space being limited, let's assume from the start 
that the reader has enough sureness of his medi¬ 
um to forget about mechanics and chemistry, 
which are forever getting in the way of most 
amateurs when they should be devoting all their 
attention to composition, originality and lighting 
and keeping away from the commonplace and 
the obvious. 

Before ever a shutter is clicked, there are many 
important details that must be attended to. If it 
is a posed, portrait type of picture that's wanted, 
see that the animal stands on even ground and 
firmly on all four feet to show off it's best lines. 
You must know the good and bad points of the 
subject of your picture. If it is a horse or a dog, 
see that he is well-groomed and has on a good- 
looking bridle, halter or collar. Choose a back¬ 
ground with lines that flow into and help your 
composition. Try to make the pictures when it 
is convenient for the trainer or handler to get his 
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or her willing cooperation. Wait for that alert¬ 
ness of expression which will give your picture 
the all-important quality of aliveness. 

Have the extraordinary good sense to throw 
away the bad ones, even if it means the whole 
lot. No one can always get the best picture the 
first time. Steichen made over a thousand nega¬ 
tives of a wheelbarrow before he was satisfied he 
had the best one possible. Know where you 
made the mistakes, profit by them and do the job 
over. Perhaps if you made the unsatisfactory 
ones in the morning, you'd find afternoon light 
better. Avoid by all means noonday sun. 

And if "Patience is a virtue”, it is a precious 
virtue in photographing animals. Many animals 
seem to know they are being photographed and 
pose for you, but good pictures of small domestic 
animals and birds are the happy results of plan 
and accident as most successful photographers of 
them will tell you. If I wanted to learn the 


Fine detail and pleasing composition are important elements in nature pictures of this type which have little 
emotional appeal. Keep as inconspicuous as possible to avoid frightening your subjects away. 







“tricks” of the successful ones, I’d study Cruick- 
shank’s “Wings in the Wilderness” for birds and 
Rudi Roda, J. C. Allen & Son or Thomas Fall for 
cats. From them you can learn all about the 
above mentioned Patience—in tracking down 
your subject and “quickness on the trigger.” 

While originally a photographic illustrator, 
about fifteen years ago I began photographing 
horses professionally and exclusively. This led 
to the publication of a number of books includ¬ 
ing “Westward Whoa”, “August in Saratoga”, 
“Jinny: The Story of a Filly”, “Beautiful Hialeah” 
and others. While horse photography is now my 
living, it is still my hobby. Perhaps this is im¬ 
portant, for anything you have fun doing is very 
likely to be done well. If you don’t enjoy work¬ 
ing with animals, your chances for success in 
photographing them are small indeed. 

I believe specializing in one subject is a means 
to better photography too. You can be the best 
in a specific field—no one can be best at every¬ 
thing. If you love animals, they provide a won¬ 
derful photographic specialty that can give you 
many years of pleasure and profit. 
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You can't pose pictures like this. You can only set up 
the important elements and wait, ready to shoot at 
the right moment. 


Pets must be handled like children. Get your equipment all set before you pose the animal. Remove all dis 
tractions, restrict the subject's freedom, then try patiently to get the pose and expression. 




COLOR 

By Larry Keighley, The Saturday Evening Post’s globe-trotting color photographer. 


Theoretically, any photographer who can make 
good black and white pictures should be able 
to produce good color photographs. But, for 
some strange reason, when the camera is loaded 
with color film, many fine photographers go hay¬ 
wire. Maybe they are too conscious of the higher 
cost of color film and allow this gremlin to inter¬ 
fere with the normal functioning of their minds. 

During the last three years I have had the 
honor of being a judge of the color section of the 
annual Graflex contest. Over that period I have 
looked at thousands of color photos. I always 
had the feeling that many photographers had 
handled their color-sensitive materials as though 
they were dynamite, and that the backs of their 
cameras would blow off at any moment. This 
tenseness was reflected in their models, resulting 
in frozen expressions and scary-eyed expectancy 
of the big explosion. I could hear the camera¬ 
man saying: “Now don't spoil this shot by mov¬ 
ing; I’ve got a dollar and a quarter piece of film 
in this camera!” So, the model obliged by hold¬ 
ing her breath, jutting out her jaw and gripping 
the arms of the chair, making the veins in her 
hands raise in blue relief. 

Of course, in these days of high prices, it is 
hard to tell a photographer to forget about the 
cost of his film, or sell the idea to a young ama¬ 
teur who must closely budget his spending money 
for the pursuit of his hobby. And I cannot say: 
forget your camera is loaded with color and 
work as though it were black and white. That 
just doesn’t make sense. But, I am sure the cost 
angle is one of the road blocks to good color 
photography, for some people, and this cold, 
hard, realistic feature must be closed from the 
mind in order to produce warm, animated pic¬ 
tures. 

There are hundreds of cameramen, amateur 
and professional, who can well afford to burn 
up thousands of feet of film, and do so, but still 
do not produce prize-winning pictures. Tech¬ 
nically, their photographs are perfect; well 
lighted and good color harmony. But the judges 
only give the pictures a passing glance. Why? 
Because the subjects are what I call photographic 
cliches: Toilers of the Sea; Child Blowing Bub¬ 
bles; Old Man with Book, with Glasses , with 


Candle; Clown with Children; Sunset on Lake 
Aquacaliente; Nude with Shawl. The pictures 
which should win prizes are the ones which show 
originality in thought. I say should because there 
are still some old-fashioned judges around who 
insist on awarding prizes to the motheaten 
cliches. Fortunately, they are becoming fewer. 

How do you make a prize-winning color pic¬ 
ture? You should know something about com¬ 
position and color harmony to begin with. And 
it’s assumed you know all about the proper use 
of the exposure meter and the speed of your color 
films. To my mind, the most important require¬ 
ment for a prize-winning picture, providing it is 
properly exposed and composed, is the idea 
expressed. 

An original idea might come while eating din¬ 
ner, reading in bed, or dozing in the barber 
chair. (I mention these idea birth places because 
there is where most of mine are born.) Some¬ 
times the idea comes at the wrong time of year; 
in the middle of winter you have an idea for a 
spring picture which requires a farm background. 
Because the seasonal conditions are not right, 
the thought should not be discarded. The locale 
should be looked over immediately. In other 
words, the execution of the idea should be 
planned while it is still hot, and the picture tak¬ 
ing done as soon as conditions permit. It requires 
patience to wait for that time. Too often I have 
seen a good idea fluffed because an impatient 
photographer could not wait for the proper time 
to take the picture. 

I am willing to bet that many prize-winning 
pictures are made by cameramen with fast-acting 
mental and physical reflexes who were smart 
enough to capture an interesting situation they 
suddenly came across. This is what I call the 
“target of opportunity” method of seeking pic¬ 
tures, a term borrowed from the Air Force. 

That does not mean that the photographer 
should always have his camera in hand, with the 
shutter cocked, expecting a big building to blow 
up in front of him, with clouds of smoke and 
flame. (But, if that does happen, he should be 
able, and calm enough, to compose his picture 
carefully and make the correct exposure.) What 
I do mean is that an alert photographer should 
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Natural color, a carefree pose and a story-telling background all add up to a photograph any one would be 
proud to make. Exposure must be right “on the nose” and colors should not clash, but the basic principles of 
prize-winning color pictures are no harder to achieve than with black-and-white. 
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Perfect weather and sunshine are no 
more necessary for color than for 
black-and-white. This six-second ex¬ 
posure with just the street lights for 
illumination is indicative of the inter¬ 
esting effects possible at night. Re¬ 
flections in wet streets add to interest. 


Fairly flat lighting is ideal for color 
portraits since deep shadows distort 
color values and extreme light-dark 
contrasts must be avoided. Select 
background and clothes that harmon¬ 
ize with subject’s skin and hair, expose 
primarily for flesh tones. 
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A triple prize-winner in the 1946 Graflex Photo Contest, this picture has all the charm of an “old 
master”. Illumination was a combination of photofloods and daylight. Note absence of raw colors. 
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True color reproduction is seldom as important as the 
mood or effect achieved. An example is this lovely 
photograph made at dusk when objects take on the 
colors of fading daylight. Exposure was sixteen 
seconds at f/5.6. 


recognize a target of opportunity as he drives 
his car through the countryside, walks through 
the park, visits the zoo, or just sits gazing from 
his office window. A turn in the road, a pattern 
of trees and flowers, a lively situation at the zoo, 
or the color design of the buildings on Main 
street might be a good color picture. 

A large number of photographers are thrown 
for a loss, when working in color, because they 
strive too hard for a faithful color recording of a 
scene. If light conditions are not the equivalent 
of the standard noon day June sunlight at Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., they are very unhappy. I once 
watched a photographer trying to judge the color 
temperature of the light on one of those days 
when low, swiftly-moving clouds popped the sun 
in and out every few seconds. By the time he 
had determined what compensation filter to use, 
the light quality had changed. So, he started all 
over again, squinting through the color tempera¬ 
ture meter until his eyes almost popped. 

This naturalness in color photography is over¬ 
emphasized. More photographers should con¬ 
sider shooting for effect rather than for fidelity. 
Faithful recording is necessary when doing cer¬ 
tain advertising photography, but certainly is 
not essential in pictorial photography. Some of 
my most effective Kodachromes were exposed in 
the late afternoon, when the light was definitely 
on the warm side. Color appears in areas at this 
time of day which would be absolutely devoid 
of color at noontime. 

There are still some people who use large 
areas of bright reds and yellows in their color 
pictures, either as backgrounds or costumes for 
their models. They will go to extremes to intro¬ 
duce these colors, often upsetting a perfectly 
beautiful normal situation. Even Hollywood 
moviemakers, garish as they can be, have learned 
that it is not necessary to prove the picture is in 
color by dressing every star in a red sweater. You 
will remember this was the situation when color 
movies first arrived; you left the theater feeling 
that your eyeballs had been pounded with red 
and yellow hammers. 

My work is mostly photographic reporting, 
covering the scene just as I find it. I find lots of 
color in everyday things, under all kinds of 
lighting conditions, and I am sure anyone looking 
hard enough can find it too. Once you have de¬ 
veloped an “eye for color,” your pictures will im¬ 
prove automatically. 
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FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 

By T. T. Holden—Graflex Photo Director 


professionals, and there are many good instruc¬ 
tion books on the subject. The most important 
thing to remember in this work is to keep your 
lighting natural. A good flash picture will not 
look as if it had been made with flash, because 
the lamps will be placed so as to duplicate the 
normal lighting for such a scene. By proper 
positioning, your lamps can duplicate room light¬ 
ing, the glare of a car’s headlights, theater foot¬ 
lights, the glow of a fire or any other illumination 
indicated by the subject matter. Skillful lighting 
should be like an expert make-up job: so subtle 
that no one realizes it was contrived, or stops to 
analyze it. 

Not so well-understood is the use of flash with 
other illumination. People often wonder if press 
photographers are mad when they see them firing 
flash lamps in broad daylight. But there are two 
types of occasions when flash is extremely useful 
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Only high-speed flash could freeze action and the expression on the subject’s face so dramatically. Before 
synchroflash candid indoor pictures were rare. Alert eye and ready camera are essential for such photos. 



Flash today is one of the most important tools in 
any photographer’s kit. It is the most convenient 
form of excellent illumination without regard to 
weather or available electrical facilities. 

With low-cost flash equipment and lamps, 
there is no such thing as an impossible picture 
situation. You can control the quantity, quality 
and placement of illumination more simply than 
with any other lighting source. And exposure 
problems are reduced to the simplest arithmetic. 

Flash provides light where there is none, and 
puts it exactly where the photographer wants it. 
It permits faster shutter speeds at small apertures 
and allows the cameraman to control his high¬ 
lights and shadows at will. It can often make a 
prize-winning picture from what might otherwise 
be only a snapshot. 

The basic use of flash as the sole illumination 
for a picture is well-known to most amateurs and 















for making good pictures outdoors. 

On a dull, sunless day flash furnishes the per¬ 
fect substitute sunlight to put desirable snap and 
contrast in pictures. It also permits the use of 
fast shutter speeds when photographing rapid ac¬ 
tion under unfavorable light conditions—particu¬ 
larly important in sports work. 

On bright sunny days when shadows are ex¬ 
tremely dark, flash can be used selectively to 
lighten the shadow areas enough to bring out de¬ 
tail and cut down harsh contrasts in a scene. For 
portraits and color this is an extremely useful 
virtue of flash. 

These are the two basic reasons why press 
photographers rely upon flash in so many day¬ 
light pictures. Since they cannot always wait for 
favorable weather conditions or select picture 
locations with the best lighting in mind, they 
must make their own light conditions. Amateurs 
too will find they can improve many of their 
pictures this way. 

With the growing popularity of color film, 
flash takes on added importance. The relatively 
slow speeds- of present emulsions do not allow 
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great depth of field or fast shutter speeds except 
under ideal conditions. Also, the color balance 
of natural lighting is not always exactly right for 
the true reproduction of colors. 

Both these problems can be minimized by the 
skillful use of flash and one or two filters. Experi¬ 
enced action color photographers like the Peskins 
do most of their work with the carefully con¬ 
trolled illumination provided by flash. Since the 
field is relatively new, there are few thorough 
technical books on the subject of shooting color 
with flash. However, Ansco, Eastman, Sylvania 
and General Electric all publish data which serve 
as a starting point for individual experimenta¬ 
tion. Don't be afraid to try out your own ideas 
on lighting color. In photography there are few 
hard and fast rules that must be followed. And 
many outstanding photographers owe their suc¬ 
cess to a willingness to wander off the beaten 
track of “recommended practice." 

Pictures made in complete darkness with infra¬ 
red film is a field made possible by the use 
of specially coated flashbulbs. For the amateur 
as well as the press photographer, this opens 



Flash permits fast shutter speed to prevent subject 
motion in extreme close-ups, allows small apertures 
for sharp focus and detail. 


This gripping picture could not have been made 
without flash. An example of why news photogra¬ 
phers make flash standard equipment. 





Flash is a must for indoor sports. Easy portability 
allows photographer greatest freedom of movement 
to any vantage point. 



Snap and detail are added to portraits by flash, par¬ 
ticularly on a gray day. Flash helps to lighten shad¬ 
ows in brilliant sunshine. 


many' interesting possibilities for experiment. 
Infra-red also provides the industrial and scien¬ 
tific photographer with a valuable tool for study¬ 
ing otherwise invisible subjects. For those 
interested, authoritative books on infra-red and 
its many uses are available at most camera stores. 

Few photographers have had much experience 
with the new highspeed repeating flash units. 
While still rather expensive for only occasional 
use in terms of light output and general practical 
use, these units extend the action-freezing ability 
of any camera far beyond the limits of the fastest 
shutter. They are also useful for photographing 
delicate subjects which cannot withstand heat or 
long exposure to bright lights and make portrai¬ 
ture, particularly of children, considerably less of 
a strain on both subject and photographer. While 
an interesting accessory, these units are still not 
developed to the point where they can complete¬ 
ly replace the versatility of conventional flash 
equipment. 

In the earlier articles in this book we have seen 


the importance of creative thinking on the part 
of the photographer. The authors have pointed 
out that the principal difference between a rec¬ 
ord snapshot and a prize-winning picture is the 
way in which the photographer has applied his 
skill to the numerous variables of lighting, com¬ 
position, posing, etc., which go into every photo¬ 
graph. 

While the camera is the photographer’s most 
basic tool, good flash equipment is an extremely 
important accessory since it enables the photog¬ 
rapher to exercise a large measure of control over 
the most fundamental factor of every picture, the 
lighting. While carefully controlled illumination 
may be provided in many cases by natural sun¬ 
light or floods, there are so many occasions when 
flash offers the most convenient, if not only, 
means of basic or accessory lighting that all 
photographers should learn to use flash effec¬ 
tively. Creative lighting, like creative seeing, is 
one of the first steps toward making prize-win¬ 
ning photographs. 


i 
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Some of best humor is natural, as this cross-eyed 
kitty. Close-up treatment focuses interest of viewer 
on important details of story. 


Contrived gag shots are tricky. It is easy to overdo, 
unless model is skilled actor. 



HUMOR 

By Eric Wahleen 

The mechanical process of taking a humorous 
picture is no different than for any other type. 
One uses a camera, places lights, and snaps the 
shutter. When these are done correctly, you can 
be reasonably sure of one thing—there will be an 
image on the negative. Whether it will portray 
humor or be merely a horrible caricature de¬ 
pends largely upon the mental approach of the 
photographer. Some few humorous picture sit¬ 
uations just appear. But the majority must be 
carefully thought out and created from a wisp 
of an idea. 

A humorous photograph has a beginning way 
back in the innermost recesses of the photogra¬ 
pher’s mind. There, surrounded by a layer of 
chuckles, lies the latent image of a humorous 
idea. Encircling that is an emulsion of impulses 
which slant the original thought to a humorous 
interpretation. These impulses are a mosaic pat¬ 
tern common to every one. Combining laughter 
and tears, rage and joy, they have an added dash 
of seasoning: the ability of the individual to stand 
apart from himself and watch the sad spectacle 
he presents as he struggles valiantly to adapt 
himself to the complicated process of living— 
and be vastly amused therein. 

Let’s take an idea for a humorous picture right 
from the beginning and see what happens to it. 
Consider the process of shaving in the morning. 
Peering sleepily into the mirror through half¬ 
open eyes, that blank, unintelligent reflection of 
your own features makes you wonder how any¬ 
body can look so stupid and still be able to cope 
with the problems which will arise throughout 
the day. Then, as you reach around one end of 
your face with the razor; your nose gets sadly 
bent out of shape. You note that one eyebrow 
is elevated while the other wobbles off into space 
at a ridiculous angle. A faint glow of amuse¬ 
ment begins to crinkle the corners of your eyes. 
In a sense, you are now standing off to one side 
and laughing at your own fumbling attempts to 
prepare yourself for another day of living. 

If you are picture-minded an idea for a humor¬ 
ous photograph begins to take shape in your 
mind. The situation is very funny to you, but 
will it be funny to any one else? If the viewer of 
the photograph sees something in it that has 
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happened to himself your picture will be ac¬ 
ceptably humorous. The more common the in¬ 
cident portrayed, the greater the number of 
people who will enjoy looking at it. Too many 
attempts at photographic humor are unsuccess¬ 
ful because the subject is not one many viewers 
have experienced at first hand. 

The pathetic struggles of an early morning 
shaver is a situation every one is familiar with. 
Why not set up the camera and record that 
elongated expression for posterity? 

Select a model who has a sense of humor close 
to your own. Consider the importance of select¬ 
ing one whose appearance will fit the role you 
have created. Pick a time when you can both 
best be in the spirit of the task. The right subject 
and the proper timing are half the battle. And 
be careful to make your picture typical. Don’t 
go overboard to gag it up so much that you lose 
realism. 

And finally, be careful to whom you show 
your humorous photo. If personal experience has 
not equipped a person to enjoy the situation, 
the funniest picture can fall flat. 
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Imagination, perseverance, a keen eye for satire and a small army of helpers all went into this ambitious 
“portrait” of Salvador Dali. Amateur humorists will do well to confine work to ideas involving considerably 
less effort, facilities and patience. 



Importance of having model in spirit of the picture 
is emphasized by this ludicrous shot. 










LET’S TAKE A CLOSE LOOK AT 


First of all, you’ll be interested to know you have 
a choice of six Pacemaker GRAPHICS. Both the 
famous SPEED GRAPHIC and its sister camera, 
the popular Crown GRAPHIC, are made for 
each of these picture sizes: 2/4 x 3 / 4 , 3/4 x 4/4, and 
4x5. 

Perhaps you’re wondering what the difference 
is between the SPEED and the Crown. It’s sim¬ 
ply this: the Pacemaker SPEED GRAPHIC, in 
addition to a front or between-the-lens shutter, 
has a focal-plane shutter at the back with speeds 


from 1/30 to 1/1000, and built-in flash synchro¬ 
nization. This shutter is the most accurate made 
for high speed work, and also permits the use of 
other lenses without auxiliary shutters. The 
Pacemaker Crown GRAPHIC is exactly like it in 
every respect, except it does not have a focal- 
plane shutter. With the front shutter only, on 
either camera, you can have speeds from 1 full 
second to 1/200, 1/250, or 1/400—depending on 
size and type of shutter as well as flash syn¬ 
chronization. 


Now let’s look at some of the outstanding features that are 
incorporated in both these fine cameras 



No other camera of this type has the body shutter 
release found on all Pacemaker GRAPHICS. Now, 
at the most natural spot on the camera, you have a 
built-in-body release from which to trip your shutter. 
And in the case of the Pacemaker SPEED GRAPHIC, 
where you have two shutters, you can trip either one 
with the body release. There is nothing more simple 
to operate . . . and it’s insurance against camera 
movement, for really sharp pictures. 


Double extension bellows stretch far out in case 
you’re using a long focal length lens, or if you’re do¬ 
ing close-up table-top photography, or for “same- 
size” copy work. 



You’ve seen pictures where the sides of buildings 
seem to taper toward the top. Well, that error in 
photography can be eliminated entirely through ad- - 
justment of the front standard. In fact, the tilt, rise J 
and lateral adjustments that can be made with this J 
new versatile front standard make it possible to over- 5 
come a myriad of photo problems. 


In this picture we’re looking at the new Optical View- ^ 
finder through which you can aim your camera and 
be sure you will get on film exactly what you want. 
This precision viewfinder compensates for both hori¬ 
zontal and vertical parallax. 
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THE Pacemafa'i GRAPHICS! 



Your focusing problems disappear when you use one 
of the new Pacemaker GRAPHICS! You have a 
choice of coupled rangefinder, vernier scale or ground 
glass. Open the folding viewing hood and you can 
carefully compose and focus your picture on the 
ground glass! The picture you see is the one you’ll 
get. Some photographers use a magnifying glass to 
study the ground glass for very fine focusing. If you 
do, you’ll like the fact diat the viewing hood is readily 
removable, allowing use of a magnifier to the edge of 
all four sides of the ground glass. 


For the first time, an Open Frame Finder has built-in ^ 
parallax correction! Just as in the Optical Viewfinder, 
there’s no worry about cutting off an important part 
of your picture. This finder is ideal for following 
fast action. Finder telescopes down and out of the 
way when not in use. 


This positive-locking drop bed, another outstanding 
feature of the Pacemakers, is a “must” for most wide 
angle lenses. 


Looking down on the open bed of the camera, notice ^ 
that the infinity stops can be flipped out of the way, 
leaving a clear track for the front standard. As many 
as three sets of infinity stops can be installed for rapid 
interchangeability of lenses of different focal lengths! 



These several of many outstanding features give 
you an idea of the numerous reasons why press 
photographers, around the world insist on 
GRAPHIC cameras for their every photo need. 
These reporters, and other professional photog¬ 
raphers who make a living by taking top-flight 
pictures, must have the finest, most versatile 
camera made. That’s why you see them using a 
GRAPHIC, nine times out of ten! 

Does that mean the famous GRAPHICS are 
only for professionals? Naturally not! It means 
that for all—from the strictly-for-pleasure photog¬ 
rapher to the semi-professional and contest win¬ 
ner—here is a camera that has proved itself to be 
the best for any picture assignment . . . one that 
ivill pay for itself in years of pleasure and feeling 
of accomplishment! 

Beautiful color studies, wonderful pictures of 


children, amazing action shots, portraiture, land¬ 
scapes, expressive photos of pets . . . every one of 
the thousands of subjects that you enjoy taking 
. . . are made many more times enjoyable when 
the results are unsurpassed! 

And, remember, as an owner of a new Pace¬ 
maker SPEED or Crown GRAPHIC you can at 
once begin taking the kind of pictures that are 
distinctively GRAPHIC. You don’t need a lot of 
extras to start enjoying your camera. Accessories 
may be added at any time, as you wish. Your 
lens will give you fine definition. Your shutter is 
precise, for correct exposure. With all the many 
plus features of the Pacemaker GRAPHICS you 
can be the master of virtually any picture prob¬ 
lem. Your initial cost will be repaid many times 
over! You’ll be glad you own the camera that is 
“famous because it’s finest!” 
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THE Pacema^ex SPEED GRAPHIC 



You and your Pacemaker SPEED GRAPHIC will make an un¬ 
beatable combination when it comes to fast action, or any other 
picture subject. That’s why news photographers have always 
relied on all the many outstanding features of the one and only 
SPEED GRAPHIC. 


Here are thumb-nail Pacemaker SPEED GRAPHIC details: 


Sheet film, film packs, 4x5, 314 x 414, 2/4 x 314 
models; optional lens equipment interchange¬ 
able; focal-plane shutter speeds from 1/30 to 
1/1000; built-in synchronization; dual control 
rack-and-pinion focusing; ground-glass back; 
selector switch to set body release for front or 
rear shutter operation; parallax-correcting open 
frame and tubular viewfinders; vernier scale and 
coupled rangefinder; rising, shifting and tilting 
front; drop-bed; available with Graphic or 
Graflex back; four-sided removable viewing 
hood; folding infinity stops. 

Accessories include flash synchronizers; film 
and plate attachments, and cases. 

Priced from $216.95, depending on lens and ac¬ 
cessories. 
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. And the Pacemadex Crown GRAPHIC 


When you own this fine camera you have a 
SPEED GRAPHIC in every detail except for the 
focal-plane shutter. In substance, instead of hav¬ 
ing speeds to 1/1000, you may have speeds from 
1 full second to 1/200, 1/250, or 1/400—depend¬ 
ing on size and type of between-the-lens shutter. 
Priced from $176.95, depending on lens and ac¬ 



cessories. 




















THE R. B. SERIES B GRAFLEX 


Compact, and in the popular 2%x3% negative size, 
this prize-winning single-lens reflex Graflex is 
the perfect moderately priced equipment for 
photographers who want truly fine pictures. With 
shutter speeds to 1/1000 and full-size, as-you- 
see-it image, the R.B. Series B Graflex is an ideal 
camera for action, people, as well as pictorial 
shots. 




1 As you look into the focusing hood of the 
Super D or R.B. Series B Graflex you see on 
the ground glass a brilliant reflected image of 
the subject, right side up, full picture size. 

H When you see the picture you want and the 
focus is sharp, press the shutter release. The 
mirror 3 swings up out of the way and re¬ 
leases the focal-plane shutter, thus recording 
on film the exact picture you saw on the 
ground glass. 

4 Focusing is under convenient, positive control 
to the very instant of exposure. 

5 Superior lens gathers ample light for the focal- 
plane shutter, which transmits appreciably 
more light than does any other type of shut¬ 
ter. Since the lens through which you focused 
is the lens which makes the picture, it entirely 
eliminates any problem of parallax. 


R.B. SERIES B DETAILS 

Sheet film, film packs, 2/4x3%"; 127 mm. coated 
Ektar Anastigmat f/4.5 lens; focal-plane shutter, 
speeds 1/10 to 1/1000 and T; single-lens reflex; 
ground-glass back with reflex focusing; revolving 
back. Accessories include case, lenses, filters, 
sheet film holders, film adapters, lens shades, 


Graflite Flash Unit with Model G switch, focus¬ 
ing panel, and more. Remember, interchange¬ 
able film holders allow instant switching from 
the many types of black and white to color film 
and vice versa. Price, including one film pack 
adapter, $157.50. 
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THE SUPER D GRAFLEX 



As one of the two notable members of the 
Graflex family that employ the single-lens reflex 
principle, the Super D Graflex is ideal for pictures 
of children, action, fashion, portrait and close-up 
subjects where larger film size is desired. 

The Super D Graflex has the exclusive Auto¬ 
matic Diaphragm, plus built-in flash synchro¬ 


For photographers specializing in children and 

sports and all those who prefer reflex focusing 

with ground-glass composition, the Graflex is the 

ideal camera. Here’s why: 

• You’ll get full vision focusing. 

• Your subject is right side up on the ground glass. 

• Subject is shown full size just as it will appear on 
the negative. 

• Picture can be composed on ground glass while 
focusing. 

• No special rangefinder or viewfinder is required. 

• You’ll have a lower angle of view for taking the 
pictures. 

• Single lens focusing—the picture-taking lens is also 
the viewing lens. No parallax correction is re¬ 
quired—the picture seen is the picture taken; no 
head-chopping. 

• Focal-plane shutter with a top speed of l/1000th. 
A real action stopper! 

• Rugged Honduras Mahogany-and-metal construc¬ 
tion. The camera of a lifetime. 

• Simplicity of operation. Set speed and diaphragm, 
focus, shoot! 

• Interchangeability of lenses. Easy to change from 
“regular” to telephoto lenses. 

• Interchangeability of film receptacles, affording use 
of the many types of black and white as well as 
color film. 

• Revolving back for either vertical or horizontal 
pictures, at the twist of a wrist. 

• Generous bellows extension to permit closest work¬ 
ing distance of 20 inches with standard lens. 

• Longer focal length lens means better perspective, 
larger images at same distances—especially impor¬ 
tant for portraits and scenics. 


nization. This means you are able to keep the 
diaphragm wide open for a clear, bright image 
on the ground glass. However, you can pre-set 
the diaphragm to the f/ stop at which you want 
to take the picture, and as you trip the shutter, 
this diaphragm automatically closes down to the 
pre-set aperture! 
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SUPER D GRAFLEX 
DETAILS 

Sheet film, film packs, 4x5, 3/4x414 models; single- 
lens reflex; interchangeable optional lens equip¬ 
ment; focal-plane shutter with speeds from 1/30 
to 1/1000 and T; built-in synchronization; Auto¬ 
matic Diaphragm; ground-glass back, single lens 
reflex focusing; revolving back. 

Accessories include carrying case, long-focus 
and telephoto lenses, filters, film pack adapters, 
sheet film holders, lens shades, Graflite Flash 
Unit, and focusing panel. 

Price of 4x5, including 190mm (7/2") coated Ektar 
f/5.6 lens, $259.35. Price of 3)4x414, with 152mm 
(6") coated Ektar f/4.5 lens, $244.80. 



Interchangeable lenses. Different lenses in both stand¬ 
ard barrel mounts and in automatic diaphragm mounts 
are completely and quickly interchangeable in the Super 
D Graflex, no special adjustments being needed. Left of 
above 3/4X4/4 camera, 25m (10") Tele-Optar; right, 152mm 
(6") lens; on camera, 190mm (7/2") lens. 



Revolving back enables you to quick¬ 
ly change the film position—without 
moving the camera—for horizontal or 
vertical pictures. New style slide 
locks on the camera back move in¬ 
ward at an angle, assuring correct fit¬ 
ting of all Graflex film and plate at¬ 
tachments of early or current design. 



Automatic diaphragm of the Super 
D Graflex which permits focusing with 
the lens wide open, and then auto¬ 
matically stops down to a pre-selected 
aperture while the mirror is rising be¬ 
fore exposure. Accurate focusing is 
thus made more rapid and certain—up 
to the moment of exposure. 



Flash synchronization greatly en¬ 
hances the versatility of the Super D 
Graflex. Both 3fix4/4 and 4x5 sizes pro¬ 
vide synchronization with long peak 
focal-plane flash lamps, plus the “drop 
curtain” setting for automatic flash ex¬ 
posures with other flash lamps as well 
as high speed flash units. 
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For Every Kind of Picture THE GRAPHIC VIEW 


Easy to use, the Graphic View is the renowned, 
versatile camera that can do most any photo¬ 
graphic job. It’s the camera for indoor and 
outdoor, scenic, portraiture, architectural, illus¬ 
trative, commercial, copying, still life, technical, 
scientific, color, infra-red, ultra-violet and many 
other types of photography. It's smooth operat¬ 
ing, and gives you either 4 x 5 or 314 x 4/4 nega¬ 
tives for big enlargements. You can use wide 
angle, normal, or long focal-length lenses inter¬ 
changeably. 

Here are some outstanding features: 

All-metal construction. 

Light weight, simplicity of moving parts, and great 
rigidity and ruggedness. 

Complete range of swings, tilts, rising and sliding 
movements. 

Interchangeable 4"-square metal lensboards. 

Simple, accessible controls with positive locks. 

3" to 12/2" bellows draw, accommodating focal 
lengths from 7.5 cm up. 

Reversible back, for vertical or horizontal pictures. 
Choice of 4 x 5 and 334 x 414 GRAPHIC or GRAFLEX 
backs. 

Ruilt-in spirit-level. 

Combined camera-base and tripod-head tilting 90° 
down and 30° up and revolving 360°. 

Accessory extensible accordion-type lens shade. 
Ground Glass focusing. 

Monorail bed. 

Adaptable for flash synchronization. 

Accepts, interchangeably, lensboards and film ac¬ 
cessories used with 4x5 Speed GRAPHIC. 




When shooting upward, 
linear perspective may 
be altered by tilting lens 
and film forward to make 
vertical lines parallel. 


Great flexibility of both 
front and back permits 
almost unlimited combi¬ 
nations of adjustments of 
lens and film. 


12 / 2 " bellows exten¬ 
sion permits one-to- 
one copying even 
with lenses up to 6". 


The front has a rack and 
pinion rise of 3" for con¬ 
trolling foreground and 
taking tall objects with¬ 
out tilting the camera. 


The entire camera 
may be shifted for¬ 
ward on the tripod 
head to position it 
close to the subject. 


When wide-angle lenses 
are used, the camera 
front and back may be 
shifted forward on the 
monorail bed. 


When shooting down¬ 
ward, linear perspective 
may be altered by tilting 
both lens and film back¬ 
ward to create parallel¬ 
ism of vertical lines. 
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COM PAH 

;vm 

Film 

Size 

(inches) 

7 E D 

Standard 
Lens 
£/value 

ATA 

Focal 
Length 
mm in. 

Shortest 
Focal 
Length 
Lens 
Usable 
(inches) 

Maximum 
Bellows 
Extension 
(inches) 

Closest 
Working 
Distance 
(inches) 

Lensboard 

Size 

Holders Accepted 

R. B. Series B 
Graflex 

214x3% 

f/4.5 

127 5 

5 

7%e 

17 


GRAFLEX 
sheet film hold¬ 
ers, sheet film 
magazines plate 
holders and film 
pack adapters 

R. B. Super D 
Graflex 

314x4% 

f/4.5 

152 6 

6 

8/4 

19 

3% x 4% 

R. B. Super D 
Graflex 

4x5 

f/5.6 

190 7% 

7 

12 

19 

3% x 3% 

'Pacenta6en GRAPHICS 

Crown 

Graphic “23” 

2 t /4x3 1 /4 

f/3.7 

f/4.5 

105 4% 
101 4 

i% 

7% 

Dependent on lens selected 

Full size copy with standard lens 

2%x2% 

GRAPHIC 

BACKS 

GRAPHIC 
sheet film hold¬ 
ers and film pack 
adapters f 

GRAFLEX 

BACKS 

GRAFLEX 
sheet film hold¬ 
ers, sheet film 
magazines, film 
pack adapters 
and plate hold¬ 
ers 

Crown 

Graphic “34” 

314 x 4% 

f/4.7 

127 5 

i% 

11% 

3%o x 3 5 /i6 

Crown 

Graphic “45” 

4x5 

f/4.7 

f/4.5 

127 5 
152 6 

2%6 

12% 

3% x 3 1 %6 

Speed 

Graphic “23” 

2%x3% 

f/3.7 

f/4.5 

105 4% 
101 4 

2%6 

8% 

2 % x 2% 

Speed 

Graphic “34” 

3%x4% 

f/4.7 

127 5 

2% 

12% 

3%6 x 3%6 

Speed 

Graphic “45” 

4x5 

f/4.7 

f/4.5 

127 5 
152 6 

2% 

12% 

3% x 3 1 %6 

GRAPHIC View 

4x5 

(3V4X4V4 
i backs) 

f/4.5 

f/7.7 

man) 

152 6 

203 8 
i others 

3Vs* 

12% 

4 x 4f 

*2/2" with recessed lensboard f Adapter also permits use of Pacemaker “45” lensboard 

LENSES 

Ektar and Optar Lens 
black and white negai 
the following special 1 

es are 
lives a 
L enses 

£/ 

value 

among the fine 
nd color transp 
are available tc 

Type of S 

lens mount 

;st ava 

>arenc: 
) inert 

RBB 

liable 
ies. Ir 
)ase th 

3 1 /4x4 1 ,i 

RBD 

and hi 
l addil 
e vers 

4x5 

RBD 

ave been calculated 
don to the standard 
atility of Graflex-m; 

Crown Graphics 

to produce excellei 
[ lenses listed abov 
ade cameras. 

Speed Graphics 

it 

e, 

Graphic 

View 

“23” 

“34” 

“45” 

“23” 

“34” 

“45” 

65mm (234") 

GRAFLEX W.A. Optar 

f/6.8 

#1 Synchro 
Graphex 




X 

X 


X 




80mm 

Kodak Wide Field Ektar 

f/6.3 

#1 Flash 
Supermatic 




X 

X 


X 

X 



88mm (334") 

Rausch & Lomb W.A. 

f/8 

#2 Synchro 
Graphex 





X 

X 


X 

X 


90mm (3)4") 

GRAFLEX W.A. Optar 

f/6.8 

#1 Synchro 
Graphex 





X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

100mm (4") 

Kodak Wide Field Ektar 

f/6.3 

#2 Flash 
Supermatic 






X 



X 

X 

25m (10") 

GRAFLEX Tele Optar 

f/5.6 

Barrel 

X 

X 





X 

X 

X 


25m (10") 

GRAFLEX Tele Optar 

f/5.6 

#3 Graphex 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


38m (15") 

GRAFLEX Tele Optar 

f/5.6 

Barrel 



X 






X 


GRAPHEX and SUPERMATIC SHUTTERS 

i Both these shutters are rim-set, gear train operated shutters, which must be cocked for “Time” and 

“Bulb” as well as for instantaneous exposures. #1 and #2 sizes have a full selection of speeds from 

1 second to l/400th, plus “T” and “B”. #3 size is rated from 1 second to l/200th, plus “T” and “B”. 

| Both types are equipped with press focus lever or button for holding the shutter blades open 

j even after the shutter has been set and cocked. 

f Shutters with built-in synchronization have provision for firing Type F and Type M flash lamps 

and Class X electronic high speed flash units through the closing of built-in contacts. These shutters 
are operated by the body release. 

X-type shutters have built-in contacts for use only with Class X high speed units. For synchroni¬ 
zation with standard flash lamps and other high speed units, an external solenoid should be used. 
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GRAFLITE FLASH 





Check This Brief Summary of 
Graflite’s Outstanding Features: 


Multi-purpose circuit controller. 

Absolute snap lock battery case connection to 
camera. 

Extraordinary light weight. 

Interchangeable reflectors, 5-inch and 7-inch: 
5-inch for bayonet base flashbulbs; 7-inch for 
medium base. 

Five identified outlets in the case—one for every 
need. 

Standard household plug connections. 

Smooth, audible click-action main switch. 

Left, right or dual mountings possible. 

Multiple extension tubes available for more 
battery power. 


Here’s the dependable, easy-to-op- 
erate Graflite by Graflex especially 
developed to give camera owners 
the very finest in flash equipment. 
Eight years of careful research 
went into the producing of this ver¬ 
satile unit to satisfy the most exact¬ 
ing photographers. Here is a 
powerhouse for synchronized shut¬ 
ters as well as solenoid-operated 
shutters. Here is flash equipment 
to meet your every need. 


Simple push-button photolamp ejection. 
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Newest And Most Versatile 


Yes, Graflite, the most modern of flash units, has 
the answer to practically any flash problem you 
may encounter. It has five outlets around the 
top, each clearly marked for its intended pur¬ 
pose. Built into the switch housing is the multi¬ 
purpose circuit controller or nerve center- 
through which any one of three circuits may be 
selected. 

Heavy-duty supporting clamps for attaching 
to camera, eliminate sliding, twisting or turning. 
Just snap on for a vise-like grip, press one con¬ 
venient button to remove from camera. These 
supporting clamps (standard equipment) are 
movable, allowing the battery case to be placed 
on the right side or attached to handle lugs on 
the left side-with switch either at front or back! 

You’ll be pleased at the ease with which the 
reflectors will center themselves accurately and 
surely as they are slipped into place. And you 
can quickly replace one with the other while 
leaving the battery case on the camera. The 
push button lamp ejector of both 5-inch and 
7-inch reflectors pops out the fired bulb and 


The combined power of the twin battery cases 
shown at the right may be used to provide the 
increased power so necessary to fire dependably 
the extra flash lamps required for synchronized 
color photography. Whether you use one case 
or two at once, you have the choice of the con¬ 
ventional solenoid type of synchronization; syn¬ 
chronization with built-in shutter contacts; or 
solenoid release of a shutter whose synchroniza¬ 
tion is obtained with built-in contacts. This last 
combination allows releasing the shutter elec¬ 
trically just by pushing the switch on the battery 
case, at the same time firing the flash lamp 
through the shutter’s built-in synchronization 
mechanism. 


speeds up the loading, flashing and ejecting 
cycle. The 5-inch reflector may be equipped 
with a plastic shield, and also provides adjust¬ 
ment for wide or narrow light beam. 

In addition, you’re able to use any reasonable 
number of batteries in a Graflite case through 
the use of one-cell extension tubes. You get more 
power than ever, to use more Graflex side light¬ 
ing units with longer cords! 

Designed for use on many makes of cameras 

Almost any camera can now be fitted with 
Graflite Flash, through the development of spe¬ 
cial Graflex Brackets and connecting cords tai¬ 
lored to all the various types of shutters with 
built-in synchronization. 

These new brackets are made to fit reflex, 
“press”, folding or “candid” type cameras, and 
are nominally priced. They permit the rapid in¬ 
terchange of the Graflite unit from one camera 
to another without tools, thus doing away with 
the need for different flash equipment for each 
camera you own. 









ACCESSORIES for better pictures 


GRAFLEX Accessories 

(for Graflex back cameras) 

214x314, 334x434, 4x5, and 5x7 Film Holders 
234x334, 314x434, 4x5, and 5x7 Plate Holders 
214x314, 314x414, and 4x5 F.P. Adapters 
214x314, 314x414, and 4x5 Film Magazines 
2-on 4x5 Dividing Back 

GRAPHIC Accessories 

(for Graphic back cameras) 

214x314, 314x414, and 4x5 Film Holders 
4x5 Plate Holder 
314x4 Lantern Slide Plate Holder 
214x314, 314x414, and 4x5 F.P. Adapter 

Lenses 

80mm and 100mm Wide Field Ektars 
88mm B&L f/6.8 W.A. 

203mm Ektar f/7.7 
105mm Ektar f/3.7 
155mm (6") Ektar 

10" Tele-Op tar f/5.6 in barrel mount 
10" Tele-Optar f/5.6 in Graphex shutter 
15" Tele-Optar f/5.6 in barrel mount 


Flash Equipment 

Graflite Flashing Unit 

Graflite Synchronizer 

20" and 36" Synch. Shutter Cords 

17" and 36" Solenoid Cords 

16" Twin Connector Cord 

15' Extension Cord 

15' Remote Control Cord 

Side Lighting Unit 

5" Graflite Reflector 

Shield for 5" Reflector 

7" Graflite Reflector 

1-cell Extension Tubes 

Rangefinders 

Kalart Rangefinder 
Kalart Focuspot 
Hugo Meyer Rangefinder 
Plugo Meyer Focalite 

Miscellaneous Equipment 

(A partial list) 

#4 Crown Tripod 

Graphic Pan-Tilt Head 

Book “Graphic Graflex Photography” 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS BOOK WERE MADE WITH GRAFLEX OR GRAPHIC CAMERAS BY 


Front Cover 

John Mechling, FPG 

Second Cover 
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Edward Feeney, Chicago Tribune 
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Russell McCoy 
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Ben Brown 

Page Eleven 
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Page Twelve 
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Page Twenty 
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THE SUPER D GRAFLEX 


For your line of prize-winning pictures, depend 
on the prize-winning line—Graflex! 

The beautiful top-quality photographs shown 
throughout this book, and the many, many prize 
Graflex-made pictures reproduced daily in mag¬ 
azines and newspapers, demonstrate the kind of 
pictures you can take with any one of the cameras 
that are “famous because they re finest! 

Ask your dealer about the renowned Pacemak¬ 
er GRAPHICS ... the Super D Graflex, with 
automatic diaphragm . . . the versatile Graphic 
View . . . the popularly priced RB Series B Gra¬ 
flex. He’ll gladly discuss, and help you select, the 
Graflex-made camera for your own requirements. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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